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lasts, say, only half an hour, therefore the width of the
halo-ring will not be much more than ten miles. Of
course, if charts could be constructed for every hour of
the day, and at stations only five or ten miles apart, there
is nothing we learn from meteograms which we could
not also derive from charts; but, as such observations are
impracticable, it is of the utmost importance to know
precisely how the continuous trace of instruments at any
one station can be collated with the intermittent observa-
tions at widely scattered localities.

The most striking example of the value of meteograms
in building up the nature of a cyclone is found in the
phenomena of the trough, These are confined to a line
only a mile or two wide, and it would be utterly impos-
sible from charts alone ever to learn the significance of
the turn of the barometer. We might look at fifty charts
of different cyclones, and it might happen that the trough
was not actually passing over any observing-station iu
any one of them.

But if, in a large number of cyclones, it is found that
whenever the barometer turns to rise there is a squall,
this, being independent of the time of day, must be
referred to that part of the cyclone for its origin; and
since this phenomenon occurs at all places over which the
cyclone-trough passes, however distant from its centre, if
a synoptic chart could be made with a large number of
stations close together, a line of squalls would be seen
under the trough of the cyclone, marking all the points
at which the barometer turned to rise simultaneously.

This inference may be derived either by taking the
history of the passage of a single cyclone, and observing